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IF  young  men  have  not  the  means  always  to  liuy  and  kor-p  a 
hor-w  of  their  own,  they  profit  thereby  to  this  oxterif ,  that  in 
a  variety  of  niuuntH  they  find  an  emPe-w  vaiicty  of  tricks. 
hat.itsandcha.acteriHtics  with  which,  More  they  can  »«  caliccl 
goiKl  ridern,  they  muHt  know  how  to  deal.  Nolxxly  is  a  jfcxxl  rider, 
who  i.s  not  ready  to  manage  and  control  a  Uui  horse.  Livery 
stable  hacks  and  Iwrrowed  screws  have,  therefore,  their  uw^s  "in 
the  education  of  a  rider.  There  are  reasons  why  jws-  ibly  <,he  bc-*t 
judges  of  riding  are  those  who  break  and  train  young  hoi  es  for 
the  purjiose  of  selling  them  at  a  profit  as  "made"  .middle  horses. 
I  have  known  men  who  have  bought  and  rid.i.  n  their  own  horses  for 
forty  ye  rs,  and  who  were  never  good  riil  ^.  Their  ex|wrience 
was  too  limited. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  saddle  horse,  "«n»c»V«»-  non/f,"  (this  is  a 
joke).  Anyhow,  when  nature  h.is  turned  out  the  animal  with  certain 
indisjjensable  jwints  of  make  and  shape,  the  rider  will  find  that 
ttiera  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  fitting  to  bo  done.  It  is  true  of  race- 
horses that  they  run  in  all  shajws.  It  is  not  true  of  the  horse  we 
are  considering. 

The  ideal  .saddle  horse  mjsf  be  h:inls)nie,  intelligent  and  goo  I 
temiwred.  He  must  be  thit  sort  of  Anglo-Arab  which  is  calleil 
"thoroughbred,"  or  he  must  have  one  or  more  clone  crosses  of  this 
blood.  In  no  qther  way  can  the  oblique  shoulder,  length  in  front 
of  the  saddle,  high  croup,  elasticity  of  movement,  light  and  airv 
carriage,  ambition  and  several  other  re(piisites  lie  secured.  This 
•-ross  and  its  accompaniments  are  incidental  alike  to  a  jiony  of 
thirteen  hands  or  to  a  sever-'een  hands  hunter  up  to  twenty  stone 
with  hounds,  and  to  all  ht.^htsand  sizes  between  these  extremes. 
Subject  tc  make  and  shajie  I  prefe-  a  big  horse. 

The  saddle  hoiae  must  have  anotK  jr  essential  attribute. 
He  must  Ui  deep  through  the  heart,  and  the  necessary  room  for 
his  organs  of  respiration  must  consist  in  depth  rather  than 
brea/lth  under  the  girths.  A  broad-cheatxl  horse  wii  i  blunt  withers 
f  nnof  be  a  good  saddle  horse.  He  is  too  wide  between  your 
kaees,  and  does  not  carry  the  saddle  safely  or  comfortably.  Easy 
«c^  <»-;  the  walk,  trot  and  canter  depend  on  right  make  and  shape, 


iiii.l  tlu.M.„„i,t  r,...,..  fruM,  a  H.nr...,trh1.i..,|  ,,„.., it.  ..,•  i:rar..l,«,n.r.t 
at  f.iill,.,(  Iiit.lli>;,-h<-,.  aii.l  ^.mhI  l,Mii|«t  ,n,.,|.MH.t.,i  l.v  a  |.|a.;.| 
•  •oiiiit.MmiH.-,  kiiirl  (.\,.,  an.l  I.iu.hI  f..i.  I...,„|.  a  li,t|..  |„i,.k...l  .ai 
.  iHUtl.iiiK'nflMUMty.  A  .l.mk.v •>....- is  M..t.  Ai-thitv  is  in.lis,M.|.s. 
al.I-.  M.  MHisf  !«■  an  Aral,  at  (...tl,  .•n-ls.  iniiM-ular  an.l  .urniKWl 
th.  ,s  t(,  say,  vMlh  a  .nmiKirai  , v.-ly  short  ini.|<||r  ,,i,.r,..  shnrf  ..., 
tM|.  a„<l  with  l,.n-th  ...nh.rn..  „h.  H..  |,,„k  ,„„s.  ,„Mlh.-r  I...  hull  m 
nor  r..H.h..  I.  It  „,.!!  f.,r  hi-.  ,.|Im,u,s  to  wu.  k  .,,.it.-  fr,.i-  of  his  l.o.lv. 
ii.Huniijj  hlH-rty  aixl  fr.-  |.,in  of  m..v,.im.Mt.  H,-  ,„ust  hav..  pM.,! 
ffft,  iieitlHT  Hat  nor  nnilish  ;  his  km-.s  imist  not  !»•  Im.  k  nor  yot 
too  ni.wh  nluHJ,  nor  -.uf -i„. Milder."  If..  ,„  stand  firm  an,| 
wnmr.-  o„  Ins  U'<rH,  and  not  carry  his  hind  I.,.  ,  ,Hr  JM-hind  hin,  ; 
t»...    shoidd  l.iH  k'K'H  he  K'li.itny.    hut  the  nn.  tendons  (JHtt.-r 

i"dl...l  sns,«.„sory  li^jutn.t.t.s).  nmst  stand  ..,.(   .K-ur  and  distinut. 
The  knt-cvs  an.l  h-K-ks  must  ho  hitr  and  stronj,'.      l)isHjr,„.i„^j  .vind- 
galls  are  .s^iid  to  he  the  result  of  usinj,'  u  horse  Uh,  fre.-lv  h.fore  h.- 
is    in   .-ondition    t.,   st^nd    the    work.       Nothing,  short    of  Iw.ing 
"knnekksl,-'    gives   a    hon  j    su.h    a  seeondhand    a|.,H-aranee  as 
I'-nsiil  enlurKMntMitH.     He  must  -.,  with,  hut  not  on  his  shoulders. 
He  must  \k'  sound  as  a  matter  of  course,  hut  on  that  inexhaust- 
ihle  suhjeet  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  «|K.ak   at  any  length.      Nor 
«>ee<I    I  dwell    |«rticularly    on    stahle  mHnaKe..._c.t  an.l    sho..ing. 
Regular  feed    and   regular  exen-ise  are  aJ.soh.telv   essential  an.l 
ruling  horses  should  Im.-  f«l  with  hay  and  oats  on  the  ground       If 
they  take  hay  fnm.  a  rack         Is  fall  into   their  ears,   and  hesides 
their  knees  are  injuriously  a       ted.    Avoi.l  .leli.-ate  liorses.    A  g.Hxl 
doer,  who  will  manage  twenty  miles  fast,  and  lu.t  he  kn.icke.l  off 
his  fet-Hl  IS  what  you  want.      Transilion  from  green  to  dry  food 
-shoul.l  iH,  gra.lual  and   rir,  r.,-,.,  ;  as  also  from  out  of  doors  to  a 
stahle.  ..r  from  a  farmer's  h„„  to  a  city  hot-house.     Nine  horses 
ot  every  ten  .■oming  from  the  ven  lor's  farm   to  a   Toronto  stuhle 
get  an  abta.;k  of  influenza. 

In  every  horse- hook  there  are  plates  whi.l,  show  the  "marks" 
of  a  horse\s  age  hy  his  teeth  f.-.,in  one  to  .seven  v.ars  of  acre 
Learn  these.  You  .-an  also  learn  to  estim.ite  pretty  nearly  The 
age  of  a  honse  l)eing  ri.hlen  at  your  side  hy  his  chin.  '  Th.>  vomicr 
horse's  chin  is  round,  full  an.l  plump.  It  gets  flatter  and  fl^hhie" 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

Also  learn  to  mea  ure  a  horse.     Apply  the  standar,!  to  a  dozen 
horses  of  various  heights,  and  then  "chin"  them  till  you  kn.nv 


ex,u-tly  whut  ,.Hir  rhin  with  one.  two.  th„..  or  fo„r  lin^N,,  .„,  ,..,. 
o    It  in.li.-«f,^.      But  yo„  H».l  th,.  h.,rs..  mn.t   In-  on  a  .|..;,.l  I-n  ,  I  ,„ 
ali ,  .......      .V,,r  lon^atr  ,  I  vtw  ,„,  Ktnji.h  n-mount  ..m-  .■,  ....•.•.-n,,,,^ 

H  horne  with  .1  ,t.l  ..L.  I  on  ,1,.    .i  l..u...lk       Vmh-  a!l  .:,..    pl.n.k    -.uU- 
«aIk««lo|HM-no.,K..  to  the  Ntii-«t  to  ■,(,.. i       ...  ,        vi  «,m,M 

measure -.t,  im-h  le*i  or,  the  .,p,M,r  than  on  the  l.>«v.  >„1,  ,.(  ■  >„ 
[.lank..  H  f,M,-t  «rhi..h  the  KntfliMl-nmn  roul.l  not  I..-  .,.,.,m,.,..|  „, 
know.  I  ventutwl  politely  to  tell  him  the  horse  Hhonl-i  Ik-  ..,hhI 
uenwH  not  alon^  the  Hi.lewulk.  The  jf„IIunt  .MHJor,.  v  .-hennu 
i-eply.  ^rowl«l  from  the  very  »M,tt.m.  of  his  hoot^.  wun  •  I  h.ve 
me,u,art.l  hon^,.  In-fore  !"  Still,  even  he  .lid  not  -  know  if  hU  " 
you   «^.:   for   nolMKly  ,|,x,«.      There  i.  always    one    thinj.  a   nuu, 

doesn  t  'n.ow.  and  if  it  isn't  that,  why     it's  something'  .1 

Now  a  won!  on  Huddle  an.!  I.ri.lle.      Never  ride  in   a  seldle  t.n, 
big  for  you.       .othing  lo<,k8  worne  than  a  man  who  is  all  ov  -r  the 
Haddle.  or  who  sits  buck  «n  it  om  if  i„  »  .-hair.     The  seu.  should  he 
down  into  the  .saddle  and  not  upju  it.     The  English  s,iddle  should 
not  be  high,  turned  up.  either  at  the  pmunel  <,r  th.  .;ant!e,  l.ut  as 
flat  as  18  conmstent  with  .safety  to  the  horses  baek.      A nd  i..   f, .,nt 
over  the  horses  withers  place  a  H.,ui.re  .,f  felt  for  the  S4i.|.l!e  to  press 
on,  unless  you  use  a  hair  numnah  under  the  wh..le  saddl.-.      i  „  our 
summer  this  and  o|Kjn  plaited  girths  are  very  useful.     The  roll  in 
fnmtofyour  knees  shouhl   be  very  small  or  dis,Hmsed   with  alto- 
gether.    The  stirrujm  must  n..t  be  wi.le  enough  to  lot  vour  instep 
through  or  so  narrow  as  f.  jam  the  f.M.t.     In  either  ea.^.  a  fall  may 
me.m  l...,„g  driggd  and  killed.      Never  ri.se  higher  than  vou  ne^^l 
m  the  tra,  and  the  better  time  you  keep  tht  better  for  Ih'.H.  horse 
anfl  rider.     The  length  of  stirrup  in  the  ea.se  of  a  young  man  ^,r 
road  riding  .should  be  just  enough  for  him  to  -iKKst"  at  «.se  in  the 
trot  with  the  bull  of  his  f(K,t  pres..ing  the  flat  of  tne  iron.     There 
IS,  however,  no  actual  objection  to  riding  with  the  feet  "home  " 
This  should  just  carry  his  fork  over  the  ,«inmel.  when  h(,  sUmds  in 
the  stirrups,  as  he  may  choose  to  ,lo.     Ohier  men  ride  in  a  shorter 
stirrup,  .such  as  most  men  use  all  their  Iiv«,s  for  hunting'  and  cross 
country  work.    Measure  and  rememljer  your  exact  lengt  I.  c"  sti  nij, 
on  your  arm  with  the  iron  in  your  armpit,  and  have  it  right  lH.'fore 
you  get  up.      At  the  same  time  remember  the  particular  hor.-  . 
shai*  may  call  for  longer  or  shorter  leathers  than  that  which  yom 
own  horse  demands  ;  and  therefore  learn  to  take  them  up  or  let 
them  down  a  hole  from  your  seat  iu  the  saddle. 


It  is  not  iniiwrt^mt  to  u  man  w  itli  which  f..(,t  u  horse  loais  \ 
lady's  horse  must  lead  with  the  ..fl  fo..t.  To  effect  this  d.aw  hM 
hea<l  a  little  t.)  the  near  side,  t  .uehing  him  with  the  whip  on  that 
side,  and  no-  rerm.  A  h.^-s,,-  should  never  bu  turne<l,  witho.n, 
first  moving  him  a  step  forward. 

Kusy  men  often  say  that  the  time  taken  to  dreas  f.).'  riding  is  an 
obstacle  U)  the  practice.      But  for  road-riding  a  gentleman  «innot 
be  too  inconspicuously  accoutred.     He  is  not  out  as  a  siK)rtsman, 
but  -nerely  for  a  ride.      The  use  of  a  wide  double-buekle.l  knee 
wrap  of  soft  Ru.ssia  leather  enables  you  to  ride  in  ordinary  trousers 
an.l  with  the  "feel"  that  you  are  in  leather  bree(a,es.     They  are 
put  on  in  two  minutes.     The  old  fashioned  strap  under  the  instep 
IS  objectionable.     Leggings  and  long  gaiters  are  a  l.nissible,  but 
your  get-up  cannot  be  too  distinctive  from  that  of  the  man  crying 
fox  hunting.      Remem},er  too  that  the  horsiest  man  afoot  is^verv 
often  the  footiest  man  ahorse,  and  don't  emulat.,-  him.     It  may  be 
deemed   "horsey"  to  insist  on  projx^r  te.m.s  in  s,«aking  of'the 
horse:  but  all  trades  have  tlieir  apjKisite  phraseology.     Thus    n 
horse  has  a  ne;ir  and  off'  fo  .t,  a  hind  and  fore  foot.     Ri^dit  and 
left,  and  front  a.e  quite  inidinissible ;  and  only  u.sed  by  persons 
uho  siwak  of  "the  dogs  barking"   when  they   refer  to   hounds 
giving  tjngue.     Similarly,  the  word  ankle  a:.plied  t«  the  horse  is 
out  of  pLice. 

The  stuffing  of  the  Siuldle  must  occasionally  be  looked  to,  an<I 
worked  over  if  lumpy  or  hard  ;  for  a  sore  back  or  a  sit-fast  is  iM^rhaps 
a  very  long  job,  and  may  throw  a  horse  out  of  work  for  months  • 
whether  the  trouble  be  on  the  withers  or  l.^in.  Slide  vour  stirrups 
up  on  the  leathers,  slacken  the  girths,  and  jerk  the  saddle  up  and 
.lown  ,,u,ckly  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  you  alight  at  a  st^ible  in  the 
course  of  your  ride  ;  but  don't  t.d<e  the  saddle  off.  Rack  him  up 
short  enongh  to  prevent  rolling.  Take  off  the  bridle  at  once  for 
the  horse  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  rubbing  it  along  the  ed.re  of 
the  manger,  to  the  detriment  of  covered  buckles. 

When  you  come  home  dab  a  cold  wet  sponge  over  the  horse's 
withers  and  saddle  piece.  This  extracts  inflammation  and  ten- 
dency to  soreness.  As  to  girth,  the  best,  except  in  very  hot 
weather,  is  the  Fitzwilliam.  It  sits  best  and  is  kej.t  more comen- 
Jently  and  more  readily  adjusted  than  se^virate  girths.  Very  tight 
girthing  is  objectionable,  and  when  you  have  learned  to  ride  bv 


grip  and  balance  coml»in3d  it  is  wonderful  how  .safely  you  can  ride 
in  a  saddle  quite  loosely  nut  on       But  PifW- ,.vf  • '-'in  rme 

jt  1         ,    ,        '^v  H"i' "'1.     i5"t  either  extreme  IS  wronir. 

If  your  horse  s  back,  withers  and  ril.s  l>e  not  so  sha,K3.1  as  to  c.crry 
a  ^ddle  naturally,  get  on  from  a  mount,  a  stone,  a  chair  or  the 
ke  Tns  ,s  better  than  pulling  your  saddle  over  an.l  out  of 
pace  f  vou  have  a  groom  holding  your  horse,  it  is  letter  for 
h  m  to  stand  >n  front  of  the  horse  than  be  pulling  down  vour  off 
Sfrrup  as  a  set-off  to  your  weight  mounting  on  tl.:  near  sid^  V,l 
up  w,  h  your  back  slightly  turne.l  to  the  horse's  head  and  be  care- 
tul  not  to  stick  your  toe  into  his  ribs 

As  to  the  bruUe.  the  best  to  learn  with  is  a  plain  snaffle  with  a 
s  ngle  reuK  The  next  step  is  to  attach  two  reins  to  it.  Th 
plam  snaffle  .s  preferable  to  Hthcr  a  twisted  or  a  chn.ble  ringed 
one.  becau.se  the  novice  cannot  hurt  the  horses  mouth  with  it 
before  he  ha,s  learned  the  great  lesson  that  under  no  cin-um- 
ances  must  he  ever  <le,.nd  on  the  reins  for  the  retention  or 
recovery  of  h.s  seat.  It  is  the  one  gre.U  c.rlinal  rule,  of  whi,.h 
hereafter.     Later  on.  a  bit  an  1  bridoon,  double  bridle,  is  the  bus,. 

^  n  .  Aobody  w.th  a  cast  irun  wrist  can  have  gocxlhand.s. 
Phabe,. sensitive  fingers,  a  supple  wri.st  and  delicate  touch  are 
sZ;  ,J^^-,^'"-""^  -■»•  -i-  shouhl  not  be  held  at  tlL 
aT  r^l  ^":  .therefore  tension  ;  unless  a  hor.,e  is  misbehaving. 
A  good  nder  will  u.se  the  curb  to  "make"  a  horse,  but  after  thtt 
process  is  over  will  very  seldom  rind  necessity  for  it.  The 
snaffle  rem  should  be  divided  by  the  third  ringer  of  left  hand  and 
the  curb  rein  .should  be  between  the  first  and  secon.l   fingers  and 

loosen  the  ,urb  rein  an  inch  or  two;  then  grasp  the  bunch  wi  h 
c  enched  fist  and  keep  them  as  they  are.  reinforcing  the  left  v 
placing  the  nght  hand  down  in  loop  of  the  snaffle  as  occasion 
requires.  (Jive  an.l  take  with  each  step  of  the  hor.se.  H..ld  your 
rein.s  very  tight  in  your  fist,  but  so  move  your  fist  that  vou  only 
eel  the  horse  s  mouth.  You  will  always  save  your  hor.se  in  ca.se  of 
stumble  If  he  cannot  pull  the  reins  through  your  fingers.  It  is 
.mmatenal  m  which  hand  you  hold  the  reins,  and  you  should  r>rae. 

All  communications  to  the  hor.se  should  be  made  by  the  wrist 
Insensibly  you  will  find  yourself  .so  talking  by  telegraph  to  him  ali 


the  time  you  are  on  his  back.  What  says  old  Horace?  Emm 
frtaato  e.«  au,i.  in  ore.  You  should  always  gently  signal  him 
before  turning  a  corner,  so  that  his  mind  is  prei^ared  and  his 
body  balanced  for  the  move.  The  bits  shoul.l  be  so  adjusted  as 
scarcely  to  wrinkle  the  angle  of  the  lips.  They  are  generally  too 
h.gh  ,n  the  mouth.  You  will  keep  his  mouth  sensitive  and  his 
speed  and  ambition  subject  to  your  easy  control  by  never  subject- 
ing h.s  mouth  to  unne<;essary  pressure  and  pull.  The  be.st  mouth 
in^the  world  can  be  hardened  and  spoiled  by  an  ignorant,  clumsy 

The  secret  of  stopping  a  horse  is  beginning  .soon  enough.     You 
can  nearly  always  feel  that  the  horse  is  preparing  for  a  bolt      He 
rounds  his  back,  braces  himself,  straightens  the  reins,  squirms, 
or  gnes  other  unmistakable  signs  of  his  intention.     Watch  his 
ears.     You  must  begin  as  soon  as  he  does.     If  he  once  succeeds  in 
getting  out  of  your  hands  no  man  on  earth  can  stop  him  till  he 
chooses  ;  but  any  man  can  stop  him  at  the  beginning.     Talk    to 
him  t,;en.     Later  on  you  will  have  to  watch  for  a  chance  if  he  lifts 
his  head  up,  and  if  you  catch  that  right  he  mav  choose  to  stop 
bawing  and  yanking  a  horse-s  mouth  are  indications  of  igncance 
and  cruelty.     Such  treatment  makes  the  ten.ler  velvet  of  a  horde's 
mouth  sore,  and  each  successive  healing  makes  it  harder      He 
then  pulls  at  you  because  you  have  spoiled  his  mouth.     A  colt 
never  pulls,  he  has  to  be  taught  it  by  man's  thoughtlessness      A 
race  horse,  with  a  strong  experienced  man  on  its  back,  will  some- 
tmies  get  away  at  the  post  and  run  three  or  four  times  round  a 
circular  mile  track  before  stopping.     His  ri.ier's  frantic  attempts 
to  stop  hun  are  quite  useless  ;  an.:!  the  snme  is  true  of  every  run- 
away horse,  in  degrees.     Racers  are  being  urged  to  get  away  at 
the  start,  but  in  ordinary  road  riding  there  is  no  such  chance  for 
a  horse  to  misunderstand  your  wishes.     If  he  runs  away  it  is  from 
ingnt  or  vice. 

The  well-bred,  sensitive,  highly-strung  horse  is  the  most  timid 
and  ea.sily  ••  rattled  "  of  all  animals.  Nervous  apprehension  is  his 
general  characteristic,  and  there  are  some  ill-understood  peculi- 
arities ,n  the  focus  of  his  vision  which  account,  perhaps,  for  other- 
wise unmtelligible  fright  at  certain  objects.  Vhat'Iiis  L^lii't 
carries  him  back  is  proved  by  his  alarm  at  a  big  boulder,  which 
he  undoubtedly  takes  for  a  pachydermatous  animal  that  mav  rip 
him.     Physically  domesticated,  he  reverts  on  slight  provocation 
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to  mnate  t.mul.ty-shown  in  the  ng-.-e-ate  ».y  Imrses'  mulines^  to 
«ta.n,«rle.     He  will  shy  ut  a  news,«i,K,.r  in  the  roa-l  when  he  is 
twenty  years  old.     Natnre  teaches  hin,  to  trust  to  his  heels   un.l 
when  alarmed  hi«  first  i.lea  is  to  run  away  from  the  „hjeot.'    He 
does  not  show  the  sense  and  a.lapt.ibility  of  a  dog.  nor  d„es  he 
approach  so  near  reasoning  ,K,wer.     There  are  great  exceptions. 
aei,endmg  on  the  animal's  tem,«rament  an.l  the  ,«ins  ta',.>n  l,v 
the  teacher  .•  but  as  a  rule  it  nu.st  be  admitted  that  even  d.xii; 
horses  are  unreceptive.     The  better  they  are  fed  the  n.ore  prone 
to  that  silly  affectation,  which  in  default  of  hard  work  assumes 
the  danger  of  habit.     Freshness :  the  Canadian  boy  h,is  a  lot  of 
It.     Colts  vary  in  disiK,sition  and  tem,«r  as  much  a-  children  do 
and  a  vast  deal  de,H.„ds  on  the  first  rider,  after  the  colt  emerges 
from  the  hands  of  the  breaker.     Conciliation  is  better  than  foixe- 
Still  he  must  never  get  the  best  of  you. 

The  bridle  is  the  means  of  communication  f)etween  the  horse  and 
rider,  and  the  voice  is  more  effective  than  whip  or  spur.     The  colt 
19  very  proud  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  nine  out  of  ten  start 
with  an  extreme  desire  to  act  as  they  are  wanted  to  do.     The 
trouble  IS  that  too  many  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  n.asters. 
Therefore  u.se  the  bridle  to  teach  but  never  to  hurt  him.     If  he 
misbehaves  wickedly  or  with  set  pur,K)se,  and  you  are  sure  he 
knows  what  it  is  for.  thrash  him;  the  harder  -'.e  better.     But 
kindness  is  preferable  to  severity  as  an  ordinary  measure.     The 
breaker  may  want  a  martingale,  but  should  t.irn  out  his  horse  so 
that  you  do  not.     The  Dutch  martingale,  consisting  of  two  rin^s 
joined  by  a  strip  of  leather,  and  through  which  the  reins  ,«ss  hehxs 
the  control  of  a  flighty  stargazing  horse  and  to   keep  his  head 
where  you  want  it ;  but  a  good  mount  needs  no  martingale 

A  good   saddle   horse  goes   up   to   the   bit   without  pullinjj  a 

pound  on  your  hands  :   free  but  not  troublesome.      His  trot  must 

be  square.     If  you  find  his  action  becoming  mixed-^isunited- 

stop  him.     Riding  in  company  is  best  deferred  till  you  have  taught 

V^-Oh^^     y°".»»°^««  to  go  ■'traight  and  well  by  himself.     An  ex,«rienced 

•     «-*«y5^an  in  Temperance  Street  once  told  me  that  it  took  two  years  to 

^mAU^     make  a  good  hack.     Per,everando  must  be  the  rider's  motto  •  and 

don't  sicken  and  confuse  the  horse  in   an  attempt  to  teach  too 

much  at  any  one  time. 

When  out  riding  keep  your  eyes  to  the  front.     Watch  for  objects 
likely  to  alarm  your  horse,  a  cow  rising  out  of  the  fern,  a  crow 
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springing  from  a  hush,  white  "garments"  on  a  clothes'  line,  a 
dog  rushing  out  of  a  gateway,  a  pig  lying  in  a  puddle,  a  Ix^y 
clropp„,go(rtheto,,ofa  fence,  a  nurse  with  a  ,«ramhulator,  an 
old  woman  o|K,n.ing  an  umbrella,  a  snake  gliding  across  the  mth 
a  man  unfolding  a  newsi«iK,>r  ;  let  another  of  your  mottoes  be 
semper  j^rafusr     Sudden  springs  to  the  side  are  causer!  by  suoh 
.ncdents   but  the  man  who  has  his  grip  at  the  knee  and  his  balance 
fron.  the  loins,  ready  for  instant  change,  is  not  moved,  es,x3cially 
If  on  the  look-out.     A  highly  nervous  horse  cannot  stand  the  noise 
ot  an  empty  coal  «irt  coming  behind  him  at  a  trot  on  a  brick  road- 
way, and  he  is  e(iually  j«iralysed  by  a  silent  motor.     He  must  be 
kept  m  hand  on  these  occasions,  and  made  to  face  the  music  • 
kmdly  but  firmly.     Vou  should  also  see  and  by  turn  of  the  writs 
avoid  stones,  roots,  holes,  hummocks  and  things  which  a  horse 
may  stumble  over.     Most  horses  are  so  busy  watching  objects  in 
the   landscafx.   (especially  ,in   strange   places),  with  the  view  of 
noting  and  remembering  what  will  assist  them  in  finding  their  way 
back   that  they  fail  to  always  watch  their  path.     Bnt  the  rider 
should  never  omit  to  do  so.     He  should  always  be  the  one  to  place 
the  horse  to  a  nicety,  e:uictly  where  he  wants  him  to  tread 

An  incorrigible  stumbler  is,  of  course,  a  horse  to  sell,  a.s  is  one 
that  forges,  cribs,  balks,  interferes,  rears  habituallv  or  displays 
uu'et^rate  vice.  Improvement  may  be  made  in  animaYs  so  afllicted, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  defHjnded  on,  and  as  riding  is  for  plea.Hure 
It  IS  better  to  let  them  go  to  the  auction  j^ard.  I  have  seen  a  bad 
rearer  treated  both  by  pulling  him  over,  and  by  breaking  a  bottle 
of  cold  water  between  his  ears.  Both  plans  are  dangerous  to  the 
horse. 

Good  hands  and  good  seat  are  insei)arable.     You  are  not  likely 
to  have  one  without  the  other.     I  have  said  that  you  must  not  use 
the  reins  to  keep  your  seat.     Your  seat  must  be  inde,>endent  of 
the  reins,  but  you  must  be  sitting  right  to  use    he  reins  right 
beated  on  your  crotch,  down  in  the  saddle,  (N-         on  the  Third 
had  the  best  seat  I   ever  saw),   your  knees  tui.   d  as  much  in 
as  you   can  and  held  immovable  at  the  grip,  the  leg  below  the 
knee  should   hang  straight  down  loose,  except   for  the  tension 
required   to   keep  the   toe   up  and  the  heel  down,  and  the  foot 
straight  with  the  line  of  direction.     There  should  be  no  movement 
except  from  above  the  hips,  where  the  small  of  the  back  should  be 
a  pivot,  and  every  movement  in  unison  with  that  of  your  horse 
sitting  naturally,  neither  in  a  slovenly  attitude  nor  as  stiff  as  a 
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amrml.  A  slight  inclinati..,,  of  the  head  an.l  shonMers  forward 
grows  on  the  best  no,i.,„ilitary  riders,  and  I  mav  here  sav  that  the 
nnUtary  seat,  so-called,  and  all  the  instruction  gaine.l  of  ii  n.ilitarv 
ronghnder  are  an  abomination.  Very  many  military  men  are 
splendHl  rulers  ;  h„t  it  is  off  ,«vrade  that  they  are  8o.  '  The  haute 
ecolt  IS  another  ridiculous  absurdity. 

It  is  not  ,M,ssible  for  some  men.  born  with  a  jK-lvis  that  does  not 
accommodate  itself  to  the  seat  I  have  sketched,  to  l>e  pretty  riders 
but  they  acquire  firm  seats  of  a  kind,  and  learn  to  balanc/a  them- 
selves.     These  may  and  do  cling  to  the  middle  with  the  calf  of  the 
leg    but  It  IS  absolutely  wrong,  where  avoidable,  a.s  it  is  by  men 
w,th  flat  or  hollow  thighs.     Such  men  .should  ride  without  spurs 
•o.ng  over  bad.   unev.n  ground  collect  your  horse,  .see  that  his 
legs  are  all  under  him,  and  then  interfere  with  his  head  as  little 
as  you  can.     He  will  want  it  loose  for  balancing  himself.     At  the 
«ime  t,me  have  all  the  reins  so  firm  in  the  fist,  thumb  on  top,  that 
.    he  blunders  you  can  help  him.     The  reins  sho.dd  be  hel'l  with 
the  han<ls  low,  very  little  in  front  of  your  1  ody,  and  this  you  will 
hnd  gives  room  for  all  nece.s.sary  play.     The  elbows  must  be  in 

\  our  weight  must  more  or  less  govern  your  choice  of  a  horse  to 
nde.  But  a  fourteen  hands  cob,  if  made  right,  and  standing 
square  on  his  legs,  can  carry  a  heavy  man  .satisfactorily.  It  is  a 
questuMi  of  build  rather  than  height.  But  a  tall  man 'looks  V>est 
on  a  tall  horse.  A  horse  1.13,  if  projierly  put  together,  is  the  best 
for  general  use. 

If  you  have  to  face  a  fall  double  your  head  under  your  shoulders 
and  alight  on  the  back  of  your  shoulder  if  you  can't  pitch  on  your 
eet.  Hang  on  to  the  reins  unless  your  horse  falls  too.  Then 
keep  clear  of  him.  He  will  not  get  up  as  quickly  as  you  can,  it 
you  are  not  hurt.  If  you  are  hurt,  it  does  not  matter  where  he 
goes.  There  i.s  a  great  knack  in  falling.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  nding  all  sorts  of  horses  for  over  half  a  century,  and  have 
had  numberless  falls  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  I  have  never 
yet  broken  a  limb.  Sprains,  bruises,  cuts  and  wounds  mu.st  be 
taken  a^  they  come;  and  even  broken  collar  bone  and  "con- 
cussion.      I  have  several  times  twisted  and  nearly   broken  mv 

the  fall  be  at  a  walk,  trot  or  gallop.  A  sure-footed  horse,  who 
can  see  wh.rc  he  is  stepping  in  addition  to  watching  the  country, 
and  ooking  for  objects  of  alarm,  is  a  treasure.  Some  never  place 
a  foot  wrong,  others  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.     You 
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can  rouse  tt  horse  to  lift  his  knees an.l  avoid  ine,,u«liti,.s..f  .urfuc-e 

am  .stumhling.block«o£an  kinds:  hutyou  are  eurninfe.vour,„.s.aKe 
and  your  ndo  ,s  not  enjoyable.     If  a  hor«e  will  loh  abng  the  nide 
of  a  n«.d  taking  all  the  ine,,.u.litie«  an  they  co.ne.  shortenin..  or 
lengthening  h.s  step  to  meet  re<,uire,n«nt«.  never  get  .id  of  him. 
The  stea.  .er  a  m«n  is  in  the  s^i.l.Ue,  and  the  more  he  aoeonuno- 
dates  himself  t.  the  movements  of  his  horse,  and  becomes  in  fact 
a  balance.1  ,«.rt  of  him   the  less  likely  he  is  to  give  him  a  .saddle 
Hoie  either  fore  or  aft.     There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  either. 
Yet  KH,k  at  the  numf^r  of  horses  with  white  ,«tches  on  their 
backs  ;  ,sad,lle  galls  they  are  calle.l ;  they  are  really  evidences  of 
bad  horsemanship.     A  breast-plate  is  regarde<l  by  some  ,.ople  as 
setting  off  a  horse  :  and  there  are  horses  so  8ha,,ed  as  to  rec.uire 
one.     \ou  might  say  the  same  of  a  crupj^er.     But  as  a  general 
thing  don  t  use  one   unless  you   have   found  it  to  be  retruired 
Spurs  nriay  be  dis,x.nsed  with  till  the  rider  knows  his  business 
thoroughly.     In  some  cases  they  are  more  useful  th,in  any  other 
Htimulus.  but  are  generally  fiu,,erfl-..ous,  if  your  hack  is  a  good  one 
Accustom  your  horse  to  the  frecjuent  change  of  the  whip  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  and  to  the  laying  it  on  him  gently  und  in  a 
iriendly  way  .'all  over."     It  will  be  useful  in  flv  time      Yo.ng 
men  should  ru  e  young  horses.     It  is  only  by  pracUee  and  ex,,er^ 
ence  tliat  a  lad  can  learn  to  be  a  good  rider.     A  troublesome  horse 

Idl^lfr  '"""'?"'••./"  ^'^^•-'  "1'1"K"  is  likely  to  get  him  into 
die  habits,  and  will  t«tch  him  absolutely  nothing,  after  he  lias 
Imrned  the  hrst  rudiments,  as  you  kvve  already  done.  Dexterity 
will  serve  a  nuvn  nearly  as  well  as  courage  ,-  but  he  should  have 
both.  There  is  nothing  a  horse  finds  out  sooner  than  the  rider 
who  IS  afraid  of  him  ;  and  nothing  he  rec.  nizes  sooner  than  the 
magnetic  touch  of  a  master  hand,  and  a  n     terful  seat 

Of  cross-country  riding  I  say  nothing,     it  comprises  all  I  have 
written,  and  something  more,  which  can  be  discovered  by  tryine 
Remember  it  is  easy  for  a  good  judge  to  recognize  a  good  rider 
the  moment  he  is  in  the  saddle.     It  does  not  ne.  ^  any  difficult 
problems  of  equestrianism  to  determine  a  man's  riding  ability 
He  shows  It.  or  the  want  of  it,  the  moment  his  right  foot  is  in  the 
stirrup  and  the  reins  in  his  grasp.     When  you  exi,ect  a  horse  to 
swerve  throw  your  body  the  way  he  will  go.     There  is  a  naturll 
mchnation  the  other  way.     If  taken  quit*  unawares  the  retention 
of  your  seat  will  depend  on  the  grip  at  the  knee  and  on  your 
power  to  change  your  balance  instantaneously.     If  a  horse  is  given 
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fo  bucking,  he  will  ,lo  it  at  the  8tart  lK,fore  you  are  wa.ni  in  the 

saddle.     Sit  tight,  and  balance  .ourself :  b„t  he  may  last  lon-.>r 

than  you  can.     It  is  quite  an  exhau.  ting  prfH-e.«^.s. 

If  your  horse  goes  lame  he  will  show  you  which  foot  is  c^.,.<-onwl 

by  dropping  his  head  and  ear  as  the  .sound  f.x,t  touches  the  groun. I 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  think  just  the  opiH)site. 

If,  owing  to  fatigue,  bad  shoeing,  or  other  cause,  vour  horse 
should  brush  a  fetlock,  don't  use  a  leather  boot  and  strip  ;  hut  tie 
on  a  Yorksiiire  >K.ot,  made  of  a  .strip  of  blanket  an.l  turned  down 
over  the  tafie. 

Never  exj^ct  hard  work  of  your  horse  when  he  is  sherlding  his- 
coat.     He  is  a.s  much  out  of  sorts  as  a  moulting  canary. 

Don't  let  your  horse's  legs  be  washed.     The  feet  may  }.c  •  but 
not  the  leg.s.     Let  them  dry  and  then  brush  ofV  the  dirt  "   In  turn 
ing  a  hor.se  use  pressure  of  your  leg  behind  the  girth.     This  twists 
f.is  heml  the  right  way.     Nothing  looks  much  worse  than  a  man 
pulling  round  his  horse's  bo<ly  by  the  rein.     Hridle-wise  hoisos  are 
not  of  any  use  to  jKJople  who  have  both  hands  at  liberty      When 
you  have  the  reins  fast  in  your  left  fist,  as  I  h;.vo  fleseriberl,  an.i 
you  want  your  horse  to  go  to  the  right,  move  vour  fist  to  the  left 
and  nee  rer.a.     You  thereby  shorten  the  rein  on  the  side  you  wish 
to  go,  an.l  press  the  snaffle-ring  on  opixjsite  side,  which  shows  the 
hor.se  the  direction  you  wish  him  to  take.     There  is  no  need  to  help 
with   the  right  hand.     The  natural  inclination  is   prtciselv   the 
op|iosite  of  thi.s. 

Very  little  strength  is  required  for  the  right  management  of  a 
broken  hor.se.  A  weak  young  girl  can  ma„.  ^.e  nearlv  any  horse 
that  has  not  been  already  s,K,iled  by  brutality.  The  minimum  of 
force  and  the  maximum  of  art  are  recp.ired.  In  the  minimum  of 
resistance  tl  o  maximum  of  art  may  lie. 

Choose  a  horse  not  straight  in  the  neck,  and  with  the  cur>'e  of  his 
neck  on  top.  A  ewe-necked  one  is  seldom  a  nice  horse  to  ride.    Look 
out  for  the  ordinary  self-evident  blemishes,  as  splints  near  the  knee 
or  near  the  tendon,  si«ivins,  blindness,  ringbones,  sidebones,  sand- 
cracks,  etc.     Try  his  wind  by  riding  him  on  grass.     If  he  has 
intertered  he  is  likely  to  d>  so  again.     If  he  shies  persistently 
don  t  have  him.     If  he  lugs  or  bores  down  or,  the  reins  you  Mon't 
enjoy  him.      If  he  kicks,  other  |>eoi>le  will  avui.-i  vor..     A  euri   on 
the  hind  leg  is  unsightly  and  spoils  his  value,   but  is  seldom  a 
real  detriment.     Straight  pasterns  wiV-  jar  vou  at  every  step      \ 
horse  should  Ije  good  both  to  meet  and  to  follow.     If  he  turns  out 
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a  fore-foot  or  win.ls  it  in  the  .iclivery,  hi.,  value  in  greatly  affected. 

strmldled.  Too  much  knee  action  is  us  objectionable  as  t.K,  little. 
The  one  .s  t.r.ng.  the  other  dungerou.  Take  care  he  ha,  not  a 
h.pdown  Look  out  for  marks  ..f  siM^edy  cut  .nside  the  cannon- 
W..  wh,ch  should  be  short,  for  this  also  in.-  ures  his  hocks  ..i„g 

short.     An.l  then,  when  you  have  sufficiently  indulged  your  own 
"Pigment   get  a  veterinary  «urgeo..  to  examine  him  ..'fore  you 
buy.     A  jum,.d.up  horse,  short  in  his  Inxly  and  high  on  hi    Ls 
.s  very  uncomfortable.     A  go,Kl  looking  horse  is  one- with  all  hi 

rkelt  tn  '"'^'"^''""j.  T^«  '-"-  J-king.  therefore,  the  more 
l.kely  to  l,e  a  gcnxl  saddle  horse.  This,  however,  r.o  n^ore 
mchKles  a  i^acock  than  it  quite  excludes  a  plain  one.  A  Ion,, 
back  generally  indicates  a  straight  shoulder.  Ragged  hi,«  are  ugly 
I  t  not  detnmental.  which  can  also  l,e  said  of  a  cro  ,Ked  tui^  f. 
rat  tad.  a  Roman  nose,  ca,>ped  hocks,  shoe-lK,;is,  and  even  of  a 
shght  stnnghult,  and  it  is  an  old  saying  that  a  good  horse  cannot 
be  of  a  ba.l  color.  Yet  many  people  share  my  objection  to  a 
bay  horse  w.th  bay  legs.  Let  a  bay  horse  have  blac-k  poiUs: 
not  that  I  mean  tr  say  it  is  essential. 

three  .  a  httle  harder  when  he  is  four  :  and  with  some  free<lo„,  at 
h^e:  but  he  must  l,e  six  before  you  do  really  hard  work  with  him 
An  mimature  animal  will  soon  show  signs  of  the  machine  havinjr 
been  too  severely  taxed.  The  pastern  joint  is  the  first  tu  show 
en  argement  and  prominence,  getting  to  look  like  a  .oda-water 
bottle  :  and  he  .s  on  the  way  to  be  a  "  ha^  been."  Therefore  buy 
a  s.x.year  old  when  you  can.     He  is  over  many  troubles  that  bese^ 

^:^Z^^  ^'  '''  '''  ■  ^"^  '^  ^'^  '''  ^-^'  *^  ^^  h-  b-n  judi- 

anf  to*"  ^Tr^  '*!!"^  '''^'"  '"  """"^^^  '^'  inexperienced  rider  is 
apt  to  get  forward  towards  his  horse's  neck.  He  had  better  lean 
back,  for  except  in  case  of  rearing  he  will  be  in  a  better  position 

Zu2\  n^  T"'^-  ^  """''^'^  ^^'-^  ^^^-'^  ^^  tJTd  and 
taught  to  walk  when  that  pace  is  desired,  and  not  allowed  to  joe 

A  .single  word  is  the  best  method  of  instruction.     ' '  Over  "  "Back  " 

"Whoa."  ..Walk."  are  indi.spensable.     Diminutives  oi  ^'W^t' 

are  apphcablo  to  a  soothing  or  i«.cifying  i>olicv.  "  Who-oo-bov" 

and  the  hke  ;  but  a  decided  '.  Whoa"  should  cause  a  horse  to  stJp 
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not  <.nly  to  r..<luo..  l;is  .h,^^.,1.  In.t  st.,,,  .lea.l.  Many  a  lif,.  1. ., 
iH-en  s^ive..  !.y  i  hu.s..  having  la-,..  ...  ta„Kht.  If  v....'  a,.,.,.m.h  a 
horse  .„  a  stall  always  ..,,t.ak.  .sayi.>K  "mt-r"  an.l  "piaHnK  a  l.an.l 
^'t-ntly  on  1  ,s  ,,uurter.  But  l.e  su.v  not  to  slu.w  anv  h.  ...tafion. 
If  you  Aant  .o  lift  a  hoiHt-'s  fore-foot,  .lon't  pull  at  it"l.v  tl,.,  hair 
an.l  s;iy  "liff  ;  but  wh.-n  yo„  want  to  rai..-  his  „.,„■  fon-foot, 
I'lac-e  your  left  hand  riat  on  h.s  near  shonhh-r  ahuve  the  .-Ihow 
h-an  your  weight  on  it  an.l  lift  with  your  right  han.i.  'Ph..  fnut 
eon.es  up  ' '  like  a  shot."  It  has  to  ,|.>  so  he,  ;u,.se  the  horse's  w.-.^ht 
has  lH..en  pushed  on  to  the  other  leg.  an.l  rke  ruM,,.  Few.  if  any 
gnM)m.s  are  aware  of  this. 

You  will  often  l«;  tol.l.  when  your  horse  slu.ws   symptoms  nt 
lan^eness  in  front.that  it  is  in  the  shoulder  ;  that  is  to  s^u".  when  the 
eause  is  n..t  obvious.     Whether  your  informant  Ik,  a  Vet    or  not 
don  t  believe  him.    In  nineteen  cases  outof  twenty  he  is  wr.,ng     In 
most  cases  the  trouble  is  in  the  foot.     In  some  .-iises  it   is  from  a 
very  small  u.eipient  splint,  whi.h  has  begun  to  stret.h  the  perios- 
teum of  the  sh.n  an.l  cause  ,.iin.     (io.nbaulfs  Caustic-  Balsam  is 
the  thing  for  a  splint.     After  two  applications  it  beeomes  flattene.l 
orabsorbe,!,  an.,  the  sheath  then   passes  over  it  with.Mit  .ausing 
pain.     \  ery  few  horses  are  (,uite  free  from  splints,  an.l  everv  splint 
hurts  a  hor.. .  while  it  is  growing.     Shoulder  lameness  is  ,K.ssibie. 
but  extremely  improbable  where  no  kno^/n  accident  has  ...rurrcl 
t.j  cause  It.     The  seat  of  lam.M.ess  behin.l  is  sehlom  in  the  foot  ■ 
but  nea.ly  always  in  the  hock.     Much   driving  s,K.ils  a  sad.lle 
horse,  but  not  an  occasional  trip  in  the  shafts. 

To  clip  or  not  to  clip  i.s  a  vexed  cpiestion  -ami,  subject  to  few 
exceptions,  I  record  my  vote  agaii.st  it.-in  the  case  ..f  sitfldlt 
horses  ;  after  many  years'  study  of  the  pros  and  cons.  To  keep  the 
niane  and  tail  full  and  looking  their  best  the  brush  is  preferable  to 
the  comb.  Loose  bandages  over  a  wrapping  of  cotton  batting 
are  very  useful  after  hard  wo:k  or  in  sickness.  They  keep  the 
extremities  warm.  Tight  ban, lages  are  harmful.  Few  Cana.lian 
horses  are  groomed  as  they  should  be.  Never  let  your  groom 
administer  "oils"  or  other  medicines,  which  "he  knows  all  alx>«f' 
and  did  at  his  last  master's,"  t  ,  your  horses.  Do  not  ,M,.r.nit  any 
medicines  to  be  kept  in  the  stable,  but  have  tliem  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  house.  If  your  horse  goes  wrong  give  him  rest  and 
time.  These  are  the  best  remedies  for  five  out  of  every  six 
casualties  or  ailments  to  which  horsefcesh  is  heir.     Himples  and 
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treutm«nt  under  veterinary  dirwti,,,,  niuat  Jh-  KimI  iwnnv^.  f.  oioa- 
Hiotmlly.   „„  ,|ou»,t :   hut  dejK.n.l  „n   it.  Nature  left  t..  h..,„..lf  in  a 
Kreat  hand  at  rejNu.s.      iKn^torH  tin.l  dirti.ulty  in  treating,'  h.nnan 
|Mitient«  wh..  can  answer  .jucHtiun..  and  «.,  .wsiHt  .lia-n.«..      The 
trmtnient  of  a   ho,-m>  ia   far  more  s,*„.ulative.     The  rt.,o>ery   of 
hanian  heinga  i..  prejudice.!  hy  ,Mwt  \ml  hahits  and  errors  o,  diet 
HorHe«  hrouKht  up  on  hay,  oath  and  .ol-l  water  have  le*,  toeont«nd 
with.      >  ..t  are  they  very  ,Kior  fiKhfers  aKain«t  Hi.knes..  :  and  the 
MtouteHt  .uccumh  where  a  frail  human  Ihmuk  w..nld  pull  through 
A  man.  too.  can  stand  more  privation  and  fati-ue  than  a  hor-«e 
and  can  lieat  him  for  endurance.  * 

A  h<,r«e's  eyes  are  »o  set  in  his  head  that  he  can  see  k^hin.!  him 
w.th  a  straight  neck.  A  nmn's  hea.l  i»  so  set  <.n  his  neck  that  it 
must  iH,  turne,!  U>  look  l^hind  hin..  Re„,emlH..r  the  dirterence  when 
you  are  handling  a  young'un. 

All  saddlery  shouhl  be  kept  serupulouHly  clean,  a.ul  all  steel  free 
ron.  rust  r.nd  .lirt.     The  foretop  shouhl  l>e  left  long  and  thick  and 
be  placed  outside,  not  under,  the  l.rowl»and.      The  throat  latch 
Hhouhl  never  be  tight.     The  curb  chain  should  never  pinch.     The 
mune  should  lie  on  the  off  side  and  ».,  pulled  ihin  fron.  un.lerneath. 
The  sh.)es  should  be  moved  every  three  weeks,  an.l  renew,,!  every 
other  tune.     In  sunm.er  they  shoul.l   be  light  an.l    flat,  and  the 
bars  ,n  the  corners  of  the  heels,  n.eant  to  keep  the  heels  ex,«inded, 
shouhl  never  be  cut  away,  nor  shouhl  frog  pressure  U'  rendered 
nn,K>s.s,ble  by  cutting  away  the  surface.     Blacksn.iths,  ignorant 
of  ana  o„.y,  and  of  the  cause  of  contracted  feet,   want  to  make 
what  they  call  a  neat  job.  and  in  so  <loing  injure  the  sole  a.id  are 
apt  to  rum  your  horse.     Rubber  sh,H.s.  Charlier  tips  and  all  so.ts 
of  devices  have  their  advoc-ates  an,l  opponents.      Circun^stances 
.lecle    their   resj^e.^tive  mlvanUges.     Sha.p  caulking  for  winter 
riding  .»  apt  to  blemish  the  conmets,  if  a  hocse  steps  backwanls 
suddenly  from  alarn..      When  the  snow  is  suitable  horses  go  well 
barefoot.     Too  many  chang,.s  pull  the  crust  of  the  foot  to  liieces  • 
so  choose  your  fa<l  and  stick  to  it.  i         -  • 

Only  hunters  and  cobs  with  big  round  quarters  should  be  d,K,-ke,l. 
The  tad  of  u  saddle  horse  should  be  scpmred  from  two  to  six  inches 
below  the  dock.  Have  colic  medicine  an,l  Friar's  Balsam  always 
on  han.l  l)o„t  singe  out  the  hor.se's  ears.  Don't  keep  him  in  a 
dark  stable.  Don't  stiHe  him  with  ammonia.  Snrinkl  cv,«„m 
plaster  of  Pans,  in  the  stall  every  day.      A  loose  'box  is  the  best 
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f..r  him.  \mt  i      .,,t  i„  «  „ull  it  hUouUI  ..niv  s|..,h.  jus,  ,.„.mu,|,  f,„ 
'••nter  to  run  .1     .n  it  slowly.     A  hor^e  is  l.ss  Iik..|v  f.,  U.  ••  .-asf  • 
...  a  uarrou    s,  H  th„„  a  wi.le  ouv.     If  yo„   |„.,.;  a  ,...!..■  ...  tl..- 
stahU.  jj,.  ther..   .t  once.      Ke.-p  a  ,.i,.,..,  .,f  nu-k  ..It  i„  f  1...  „„„„„., 
«"•  w.thu.  r..a.:h.      8ec.  that  the  h..rs..  .Lhw  „.„  cat   h.s  li,t..,   ..."th,'. 

'lay  t,m,..  anl  pn    a  ,nu../.I..o„  at  night  if  he  is  a    avnous ,., 

I.tfr  h.m  ,n  sh;l^   -.k's.     Twdv,.  ,.,un.ls  of  hav  »n.|  six  quart,  ..f 

oats  ar..  ..„o„<,.h  f.«-  n  horse  not  doing  hanl  work  :  Hv  ,K.„r„|,  ,.f 

.ay  n.ght  an.l  morn.ng.  and  two  ,,  n„„ls  only  at  mid.lav.      Wat.r 

fH'for.   f,...  |,„g.     aran  m.ish  and  cnirrots  in  moderation."     |'n,ti„g 

•*"'*'^'""'     "■  «''«  '"^  K"-i,orally  putting  him  ..ut  of  ....ndi- 

■;  s«>apf  pt'ople  t(    estimate  horses  hv  th.    |H>und  • 

»  fc«k»>  fall  a.     antnge  of  the  fallacy.     Flal.hy  an.l  washy 

««J,     Ufh  a  '    ^^  is  a  long  disnpi)ointment' to  his  pur- 
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■ur  h,    «.  to      iind     till  when  you  m.M.nt,  and   not  to 

,"»  ull.  H  hun.      This  i.H  very  useful  when   you  d..n.ount 

rea.so.    ,na  of  d(*.|         Cut  a„d  m,^]^^.    ^..^j,  „f  ^.^„,,.  ,^^^^^^_ 

.^  pi...    ...   V  .u    or  oUn,  a  lesson.     There  is  no'ani.n.d  s„ 

su«v,i>i,hle  ,  ..  .  ao.lap,.,oFmti.jn.  Y.,u  ran  make  hi...  y„„r 
fn^md  by  htu.^  pr.^,»^  „f  apple,  carrot,  J.iscuit  or  sugar  wh.-n 
ymt  visit  his.    .*      yt  hH  he\\m. 

T  .,e«  w.M  ,m  «  fr*  .uen  of  your  acquaintance  t..  whom  vou  can 
lemi  yoar  ..v  .  *•  HW  i».,r8e  without  scruple.  I  shoul.l  not'  ch..,se 
-  Jiorseman  as  u  borrower  from  myself,  nor  yet  u 
■i  ri  tr.  ExfKjrience  has  shown  me  that  there 
f  keeping  your  own  horse  for  your  oun  s.-jf 
horse,  when  you  are  away  from 'home,  or  tern 
..ay  turn  out  to  \>e  more  injiiriou.s  to  him  than 
>s«'  \h}X. 

>^e  legs  K'-t  "8tocke.l  "  in  the  stable,  has  .ren.'ralK  a 
poor  dige-stu,  ,.  If  yon  n-e  him  pointing  one  foot  in  the'" stable  'he 
has  g..od  .eason  to  get  us  weight  off  that  leg  But  that  subject 
.s  too  long  to  l>e  taken  ,,.  here.  If  your  hc.rse  gets  a  corn,  .ret  him 
well,  an.l  tiun  get  rid  of  him.  It  is.  of  course,  the  result  of 
pressure  a.id  V.ad  shoeing:  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  going  b.-.refoot 
wdl  never  i  uve  a  corn. 

Refram  from  ever  allowing  off:  In;  natural  and  unaffeete<l  and 
keep  your  horse  quiet.  A  horse  m.ay  be  made  }H«rmanentl v  re'sti  ve 
and   fidgetty   by  his  rider's  un       .   incentives  to  prancing  and 
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<uttin«  c«|K.r».  Nev.  I  |,K,k  mlmiringly  at  your  .  *n  le^".  and 
l.«war^  of  watching  jour  reflection  in  Hhop  wimlown.  IVm't 
bucket  y.)ur  horno  aUut  on  )mnl  city  streets.  Keep  fast  riding 
f<jr  w.ft  road;4,  if  you  would  keep  your  horm.  h  legs  frvnh.  I)o  what 
hi-  rnay,  never  Um,  your  teni|)er  with  him,  or  mew)  him  alwut  till 
he  d.H58n't  know  what  you  want,  and  you  don't  know  yourself. 
Him  fjioulties  JK.co.ne  J^snumbed.  He  is  aware  tJiat  his  rider  is 
»*having  unreasonably,  and  loses  «;onfidencc  in  him. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  things  to  know  and  to  do  ;  hut  the 
trouble  is  that  when  a  man  know-  he  majority  of  them,  he  is 
drawing  very  n.-ar  the  end  of  his  rid...g  days.  Nothing,  however, 
IS  so  likely  to  lengthen  his  days  as  ,)ersistencc  in  efjuestrian  exercise. 
W  e  share  u  great  advantage,  my  young  fnund,  in  living  at  Park- 
dale,  where  the  best  of  ground  can  be  get  close  to  our  homes. 
We  so  esca|)e  the  three  miles'  ride  from  and  Iwck  to  the  heart  of 
the  city,  an  inUiction  which  would  I  think  be  enough  to  prevent 
me  from  ever  crossing  n  horse  again. 

In  England  her   prominent   men   in   fjolitics,  law,  the  church 
and  all  walks  of  life  take  their  daily  exercise  on  horseback.     Lord 
I'almcrston  thought  n-thing  of  riding   forty  miles  on   his  hack 
when  he  was  near  eighty  years  old.     The  famous  H.  B.  sketches 
of  the  leading  statesmen  and  dignitaries  of  William  the  Fourth's 
reign  and  of  the  early  Victorian  era  represent  them  all  on  horse- 
llMick.     WiU)erforce,  bishop  of  Oxford,  rode  his  cob  every  day  and 
r-  broke  his  neck  „ff  it  at  a  walk.     Lord  Russell  and  Sir  Frank 
Lockw.K^l,   celebrat.^l   lawye   ^    who    in    their    lifetime    visited 
Toronto,  were  any  day  to  bt  .,een  on  horseback,  and  their  lives 
were  of  the  busies..     Our  prea^ntjUovernor-Ueneral  is  one  of  the 
best  horsemen  in  the  wo.  Id  :  but  hi's  Ministry,  so  far  as  I  know 
have  yet  to  be  converted.     There  are  votaries  of  equestrianism  in 
all  ranks  and  profes?'ons  here  in  Toronto  ;  but  where  there  is  one 
there  should  be  a  dozen.     And  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  great 
change  being  seen  in  this  respect,  when  the   rising  generation 
come  to  the.r  inheritance.     The  old  Romans  thought  it  as  dis- 
graceful in  a  man  not  to  know  all  about  riding,  as  to  be  lacking 
in  literary  education. 

The  above  are  mere  practical  hints— odd  scrajw  -thrown  together 
carelessly,  uncU^ssified,  and  without  order,  for  your  own  use,  and 
at  your  father's  request.  If  there  is  a  plum  in  all  this  Christmas 
pie  uo  OS  Jack  Horner  did,  and  pull  it  out.     It  is  not  claimed  that 
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ther«  if!  anything  new  in  them  ;  or  that  the  o|>inionii  exi^cMed  are 
it.controvertibly  right;  but  the  length  of  them  "  o»>«er%ation»i" 
would  h«.  e  been  ifn|»mibly  exten.Jefi,   if  I  had  given   yo.i  the 
reanon^  for  all  I  have  Mid.     That  I  will  «o,  wS.oneve-  y.)u  t*ll  me 
that  my  accuracy  in  thin,  thator  the  other  stntemei.t  iMfhftllengwK 
Tliey  are  not  addrwiswl  to  vet«  or  profeiwional  h  n»ebreaker«.  nor  to 
anybody  who  known  more  than  I  do,  and  to  whom  you  may  say  ^i' 
7»nW  uoviMi  rtctvis  iMu  Candida  imperii .  «  non,  Mm  uten  meeu  i 
Such  an  they  are.  they  are  l»aMe«l  on  actual  exjierience  ;  mc  tly 
a«iuire«l  in  the  course  of  tlniHhing  colts  of  my  own  breeding,  or 
in  the  making  of  cheapand  "  likely  "  horses,  bought  with  the  hoj* 
of  selling  them  at  a  profit.     And  in  both  pursuits  I  have  hod  as 
much  success  as  the  Umited  time  at  my  disfiosal  would  warrant 
me  in  ex{)ecting. 

T.  C.  P. 

To  MaMer  J L , 

Meittoiirne  Attnun, 
Farkdale. 
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